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CONFRONTATION OF CULTURES 


LECTURE ONE 


"THE ANTHROPOLOGIST'S DILEMMA AND 
CULTURAL RELATIVISM 


matic constructions of reality, being ingrained into 

different world-views or cosmologies. On the basis 
of this premise the anthropologists have argued that 
relativism is inescapable, for such axiomatic construc- 
tions of reality are irreducibly varied, being part and 
parcel of different cultures. This may or may not lead 
us to embrace the thesis of incommensurability of cultural 
constructs. If it does it will support what I have called 
hard relativism. Even commensurability need not give rise 
to ‘real confrontation’ or to ‘real option’. The core 
values of a culture, the argument insists, are immanent 
in its collective activities, in its myths, rituals, kinship 
system, customs, in standard inter-personal behaviour, and 
they account for our motivation for action. The culture’s 
ethical system is not available externally for real confron- 
tation with another separately. This form of relativism 
seems to deny only the possibility of transcultural evalua- 
tion of norms, and is akin to Quinean indeterminacy of 
translation, according to which too many acceptable but 
conflicting translations are possible between schemes 
(there being ‘no fact of the matter’ to decide in favour 
of any) (Quine, 1960). Hence it seems to allow neither 
real confrontation nor interaction. The imbeddedness 


Е Systems are believed to rest on basic ахіо- 
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of ethical norms defies piecemeal options. Moreover, 
prospect for any change or option for such imbedded 
norms would necessarily require destruction of the cul- 
ture as a whole. 

This Quinean picture of indeterminacy is in accord 
with the social scientist’s conception of ethical relativism. 
It rejects ethical absolutes in a way that is reminiscent of 
the Athenian Skeptics (Sextus Empiricus) who obtained. 
quietude and abstained from the rashness of dogmatism 
through consideration of comparative ethnology (Needham, 
1985, 35). I believe such scepticism cannot be easily 
dismissed. Modern ethnographers however would allow 
that a conscious 'individual' belonging to a particular 
culture may self-consciously be able to articulate, expli- 
citly and discursively, the ethical norms embedded in 
his or her culture. In the process she would have to 
distance herself from her culture or community and 
develop an internal critique for looking across boundaries 
in order to have the real options derivable from hec 
knowledge of and acquaintance with other cultures. But 
doings of such an individual cannot seriously affect rela- 
tivism. The individual who chooses to be “outcast in 
this way may be regarded as a new community with 
perhaps only one member but then his ethical norms 
would be embedded in his changed or thoroughly modi- 
fied world-view or cosmology. They would “Бе, in other 
words, part and parcel of his own axiomatic construc- 
tions of reality. To cite an example, in a traditional 
Indian society, the highly Westernised people formed, 
without difficulty and perhaps unconsciously, a distinct 
and distinguishable separate community of their own 
vis-a-vis the old traditional society, and we can pro- 
bably witness peaceful co-existence and no real confron- 
tation between such distinct cultural groups or sub- 
groups. This may be, according to the anthropologist’s 
claim, another evidence to uphold and sustain relativism. 

We may make another concession. Cultures, as 


indeed we have to admit, are never found completelv 


individuated and self-contained vis-a-vis other cultures. 
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But during contacts and confrontation, traits are bor- 
rowed freely and then integrated into the borrowing 
culture's world-view or cosmology. The core of the cul- 
ture however shows resilience and resistance to any 
radical change. Hence traits or new values that cannot 
be integrated with the core are ignored or rejected. A 
cultural anthropologist observes such resilience and resis- 
tance and hence the conclusion is irresistible that there 
is cultural continuity, and therefore the sets of ethical 
norms ingrained in such cultures, or ways of life, with 
their priorities among virtues and their dependent moral 
rules, are preserved intact, precluding any real option 
through real confrontation. 

This is a powerful argument of the cultural anthro- 
pologist. It would, if true, uphold the sort of relativism 
that is not obviously incoherent. A culture is compared 
with a language (Wittgensteinian ‘language-game’) and 
cultural studies with linguistic studies. The historical 
connection between anthropology and linguistic studies 
is not just accidental. Varieties of natural languages 
along with their peculiar grammars, each with a parti- 
cular set of rules and conventions and standard for 
correctness, may well mirror the idea of the diversity of 
cultures or distinct ways of life with distinct sets of 
ethical norms and practices ingrained therein. A culture, 
like a natural language, apart from satisfying some 
common need of the people, has to grow within the 
constraints of a particular history and geography over a 
period of time, developing its particular norms and voca- 
bulary. The recognition of the ‘particularity’ in the study 
of cultures as well as awareness of diversity in ideals for 
a complete life and in standard patterns of admired 
activity naturally makes room for a sort of ethical rela- 
tivism where values of different cultures cannot be 
assessed against each other, moralities cannot be com- 
pared or criticized, much in the same way as the gram- 
matical peculiarities of one language cannot be evaluated 
against those in another language. But can this position 
be sustained? 
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I shall now argue that this is not quite right. 
(1) Noticing that a culture resists drastic changes in 
norms, we may unconsciously be driven to a belief in 
the immutability of the norms or the central core of a 
culture—a belief that may well amount to a sort of 
‘essentialism’. Arguably, during violent interface between 
cultures (and it does not matter whether confrontation 
is real or notional), if there is asymmetry in power and 
richness, the central core of the weaker culture is either 
destroyed or it maintains a very precarious and muti- 
lated existence. This empirical fact, however, does not 
show that the essentialist dogma is well-founded. Once 
we give up the ‘essentialist’s’ dogma, we would find it 
natural to talk about, not mutilation or destruction, but 
mutation and change. Violence or aggression would still 
be present due to alleged asymmetry but that is a dif- 
ferent issue: how to face overt or covert use of force, 
or violence? Any form of oppression is repulsive, but 
that does not undermine the fact that in a dynamic 
world, cultural norms cannot remain immutable. How- 
ever, in the context of on-going mutation and change, 
the reinforcement of peculiarities in the pursuit of a dis- 
tinguishing ideal will have its trade-offs, will entail a 
Sacrifice or suppression of some other dispositions that 
were previously admired or are now admired in other 
ways of life. Such value trade-offs are features of any 
living and growing culture. A culture is like a living 
organism, it grows and changes and adopts itself to the 
ever-changing environments. In this process, ‘sour grapes’ 
are many. But by contrast, if an organism loses this 
behaviour of adaptive preference formations (Elster, 
1982, 219-238), it becomes a piece of dead wood to be 
preserved in a museum. Everything has a cost, even 
growth or survival. Therefore, if a culture modifies itself 
over a period of time vis-a-vis another culture, the 
ethical norms imbedded in it must take the same route. 

During an interface, both sides (weak and strong) 
go through a 'conversion' procedure; the asymmetry lies 
only in degrees of modification. This fact seems to con- 
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flict with the assumption of any significant form of rela- 
tivism. There may not be any real appraisers standing 
apart using trans-cultural standards of evaluation, but 
internal forces of both cultures, which make interaction 
possible, would make the possibility of such appraisal at 
least compatible. 

(2) This modified relativism still seems to be opea 
to the Davidsonian objection against conceptual relati- 
vism: 'Different points of view make sense, but only if 
there is a common coordinate system on which to plot 
them; yet the existence of a common system belies the 
claim of dramatic incomparability (Davidson, 1982, 67). 
The phrase 'axiomatic constructions of reality’ obviously 
presupposes the  scheme-content duality. This duality 
is unintelligible, for we cannot find an intelligible basis 
on which it can be said that schemes are different. How- 
ever, "looseness of fit (that no doubt exists) between the 
commonly shared world or the broad base of humanity 
on the one hand, and the different interesting things 
people want to talk about on the other, may give some 
content to the supposition of conceptual schemes. But 
even this alleged Davidsonian lack of concern for alter- 
native interests (Hacking, 1982, 61-62) need not frigh- 
ten the liberalists, for this does not support relativism in 
any exciting form. Acceptance of plurality of interest 
does not amount to relativism, as we have noted already. 

(3) Stuart Hampshire has argued that there are 
‘two faces of morality’ (1983, 2-3)—the rational side and 
the less than rational, the historically and geographically 
conditioned, the less than fully articulate side. This dis- 
tinction seems to coincide with the intuition which led 
the Indian ethicists to champion group-relative dharmas 
on the one hand and distinguish between what they 
called sadhürana dharmas апа vifesa dharmas. These 
two aspects of morality, the ‘universalizing’ and the 
‘particularizing’ aspects, underline the distinction between 
two modes of understanding and explaining—one is more 
natural in natural sciences and the other in social 
Sciences, in linguistics and historical studies. Social 
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Science may emulate natural science, but the gap will 
always be there as long as it has one foot rooted in 
humanistic studies, and if this is uprooted, social science 
would not be social science. The imbeddedness of a 
certain set of values in a given culture which the cultural 
anthropologists notice may indeed be true: but in 
accepting this we should not overlook another layer of 
values, another aspect of moral norms, those that relate 
to the abstract and universal, species-wide requirements 
derived from basic human necessities. This is sometimes 
reflected in our talk about a distinction between mores 
and morality. Our supposition is that there may indeed 
be some sort of incommensurability or *under-commensu- 
rability’ and hence a sort of relativism between cultural 
norms as far as the ‘particularjzing’, historically condi- 
tioned, and therefore in some sense contingent, side of 
morality is concerned (cf. visesa dharma). This side 
naturally offers the strongest resistance to change during 
confrontation and interaction, although in a dynamic 
world nothing that is a “particular” or “concrete” is totally 
immune to mutation. But there is also that more general 
Side of morality, those that respond to man's need as a 
biological creature, and of which only he himself is 
aware and capable of doing something, not the other 
creatures. 

To articulate properly this culture-neutral side of 
morality is not an easy task. These values or value- 
experiences may not be totally immutable across cultures 
or over time, but there is some sort of constancy. in them 
to make them enduring and invariant. Being pressed fur- 
ther, one may provide a list of (invariant) moral virtues, 
something like what the Indian ethicists called the set of 
sädhärana dharmas. Granted that the exact definition of 
these virtues would be debatable, but moral philosophers 
surprisingly have seldom spent time over the articulation 
of such basic virtues. Alternatively, one may develop a 
thesis that pleasure and pain in some basic (but specific) 
sense provide such reasons for action as is agent-neutral 
(Nagel, 1986) or even culture-neutral. Or, one may 
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investigate whether the Rawlsian notion of ‘primary 
goods’ which include liberty and opportunity, income and 
wealth, the bases of wealth, etc. or Sen’s notion of ‘basic 
capabilities’, need for nutritional requirements, for parti- 
cipation in social life, etc., which are recognisably culture- 
dependent, can be sharpened and modified to provide a 
basis for articulating culture-transcendent (culture-neutral) 
values. Or, one may develop a viable concept of human 
need. As Phillipa Foot has said (1982, 164), 


granted that it is wrong to assume identity 
of aims between peoples of different cul- 
tures: nevertheless there is a great deal 
that all men have in common. All need 
affection, the cooperation of others, a place 
in a community, and help in trouble. 


It may be that the Martians, if they exist, are differently 
constituted. But we are talking of human need and 
want. It is important to realise that the Martian culture 
is deemed to be ‘alien’ in one sense, but a third world 
culture or a tribal culture is ‘alien’ in a different and 
much less exaggerated sense. To call them human is to 
attribute to them certain dispositions, certain patterns of 
beliefs and propensities to describe сапа act so as to 
avoid excessive pain and suffering and want pleasures. 
The lesson from comparative ethnography need not 
engender universal scepticism about moral values. Bluntly 
speaking, I do not see why we cannot regard some norms 
of some alien culture as bad, even morally wrong, if 
after a carefully reasoned analysis of all positive evidence 
about imbeddedness, etc., we still find them to be morally 
repulsive from our moral point of view. It is philoso- 
phically uninteresting that there are on this globe of 
ours many societies and cultures, a staggering variety of 
sub-cultures, sub-groups, fragments of societies, etc. But 
what is philosophically important and worth examining is 
how these culture groups or societies relate to each other 
or confront one another. Despite the so-called ‘cultural 
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Shocks' quaintness, and sometimes bizarre feeling which 
a member of one culture experiences when confronted 
with an ‘alien’ culture, (for those interested, I refer to 
a poem by Craig Raine, A Martian Sends a Postcard 
Home, London 1979) a cross-cultural existence, or a 
boundary-transcendent understanding, of central ethical 
and moral issues is not only possible but also probable. 
As E. Gellner (1982, 185-6) has pointed out, the anthro- 
pologists seldom report complete failure coming back 


from a field trip; they often report success or partial 
failure. Yet 


On the often rather a priori reasoning 
of relativist philosophers, who start out 
from doctrines such as ultimacy and self- 
sufficiency of ‘forms of life’, we might 
have expected such failure to be much 
more common. It is success in explaining 
Culture A in the language of culture B 
Which is, in the light of such a philo- 
Sophy, really puzzling. 


The idea of inter-cultural relativism springs from 
the conflicting mores of different culture-groups, from 
injunctions and prohibitions rising from many kinds of 
loyalty (above all, loyalty to a preferred way of life), 
which are based upon local emotions and passions pet- 
meated by local memories. Men and women belong to a 
Particular way of life but they are also not unaware that 
there are other ways. But admission of diversity resulting 
from normal, post-enlightenment humility does not 
amount to any exciting form of relativism, which may 
be objected to by a realist. The enlightened self-con- 
Scious modern citizen thinks (with some justification) 
that if his own right to recommend a moral norm for 
another person (his neighbour) is as thorny a question as 
the justification of morality itself, more so it must be to 
recommend a moral norm to another distant culture-group. 
This may induce humility and tolerance, and perhaps, it 
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demands, rightly I believe, patience, care and caution, 
lest we prejudicially judge, when we try to understand 
and interpret the alien's ethical code. When we are able 
to interpret it properly, that is when the code becomes 
sufficiently transparent to us, we can also rank it, and 
then the excitement- of relativism will subside. One may 
of course decide, despite transparency, to respectfully 
refrain from ranking or judging it, as, in Harman's 
example, the pacifist who has conscientious objection to 
war, may refuse, with respect, to judge others who do 
not have such objection (Harman, 1982). But this refusal 
of the pacifist, pace Harman, does not support any inter- 
esting kind of relativism. It can be explained in terms 
of the lack of interest on the part of the pacifist to ana- 
lyse the situation any further or to make any compara- 
tive value-judgement. What is politically expeditious may 
not be ethically relevant. 

Cultural relativism is actually a recommended hypo- 
thetical construct, being in fact instrumental to our under- 
standing of a culture from the internalist’s viewpoint. In 
practice, however, cultures and sub-cultures do flow into 
one another. They are rarely like dead water-tight com- 
partments. We may reassert the earlier point about the 
improbability of finding two fully individuable, clearly 
self-contained and self-sufficient cultures for an effective 
theoretical contrast. In. the interaction, both sides get 
modified though sometimes subtly and imperceptibly. 
People do react and respond under confrontation, and 
by then it is too late for the epoche of the relativists. 
If however we talk about the preconfrontation period, 
ethical relativism then should either remain unformulated 
or be only an idle hypothetical construct to be formu- 
lated in the post-confrontation period. 

Much has been made of the Wittgensteinian notion of 
‘forms of life’ or even that of his ‘language-game’. But, 
as Williams has argued, the issue here was not really 
relativism (1981, 160), for otherwise, if the relativist 
element is added to the notion, we face ‘the gravest 
difficulty in the philosophy of social sciences. We have 
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to posit the existence of culturally distinct groups with 
different world-views and hold at the same time that our 
access to them is inescapably and non-trivially condi- 
tioned by our own world-view. And this cannot stop 
-short of what Williams calls “aggregative solipsism’ 
(1981, 158). The relativist story about the plurality of 
"forms of life’ should therefore be taken with a pinch 
of salt. As Paul Seabright has recently argued (1987, 
27), the social scientists explanation of ‘forms of life’ 
(even in the Wittgensteinian sense) is not only possible 
but necessary, and sometimes this explanation will be 
directly causal in nature. One might argue also that the 
criticism of ethical norms is equally possible. Just as the 
causal explanation cannot by itself require us to alter our 
practices, transcultural criticism may similarly be not 
enough to effect the value-rejection. But it can certainly 
illuminate our understanding of ethical norms, ours as 
"well as theirs. 


LECTURE TWO 


PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS OF RELATIVISM 


norms is usually ill-conceived and generally indefen- 

sible. Whether there are culture-invariant principles of. 
morality or not is a question that will inevitably arise.. 
but to this I can give only some suggestive answers. 
There are various strands in our texture of the contro-- 
versy over moral relativism. I isolate the following 
positions: 

1. Ethical standards found in different cultures are: 
only in apparent conflict with each other. This plurality 
exists only on the surface. At some deeper level, there- 
is only one set of moral standards to which everybody 
Should conform, and it is possible to discover this singu-- 
lar standard of universal morality through rational means. 
I shall call it moral monism or singularism. 

2. Intercultural plurality of moral standards is 
reflected also in the intra-cultural plurality of norms 
(which is witnessed by the pervasive presence of moral 
conflicts in person). ‘My country before my family is a 
classic example of a practical resolution of such à conflict. 
The diversity of goods in a single moral domain demands 
an assessment of their priorities and relative importance | 
leading presumably to a single coherent ordering of 
goods. This goal may be ever-elusive but constant effort 
to order priorities is desirable. I shall call this pluralism. - 


I Shall argue that the culture-relativity of all moral: 
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3. Genuine plurality exists and some are more right 
“than others, but there is no way to decide or know 
which ones are better or worse than others. Despite the 
«air of Orwellian cliche, this can be a seriously held posi- 
tion. I shall call it agnosticism. Moral conflicts on this 
view would be ineliminable. 

4. Among the many moral norms available across 
«cultures, it is impossible to judge Objectively some as 
better or worse than others, for although they may be 
mutually understandable there does not seem a transcul- 
tural standard of evaluation. Culture-bound norms are 
therefore neither good nor bad. This is what I shall call 
"soft relativism. 

5. Culture-bound moral norms are both incom- 
mensurable and mutually incomprehensible, and hence 
“опе may say that one norm is just as good or as bad as 
the other. This I shall call hard relativism. 

I believe there are formidable objections to all these 
positions. Of course, 4 and 5 are clearly relativistic, 3 
is in the twilight zone while 1 and 2 seem to be compa- 
tible with realism. I shall try to support a modified 
version of 2 and argue that while 1 or even 2 may 
encourage the risk of what is called “moral jingoism’, 
both 4 and 5 (and to some extent 3) encourage and 
sustain a sort of moral insouciance that used be regarded 
as a ‘virtue’ of the liberal colonialists. I further believe 
that if morality is to be a domain of ultimate importance, 
then both must be avoided, jingoism and insouciance. 

Although we are bound to talk about cultural rela- 
_tivism, our concern here is with ethics. Ethical or moral 
realism has notoriously been in the firing line, more so 
than cognitive realism by any reckoning. The controversy 
about the so-called gap between fact and value is only 
too familiar. J.L. Mackie (1977) has described ethics 
as ‘Inventing Right and Wrong’ and categorically denied 
that there can be any objective values. It may be pos- 
sible to distinguish between moral relativism and sub- 
jectivism. A. significant principle of subjectivism is what 
We can call Hamlet's maxim: neither is good or bad but 
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only our thinking makes it so. Relativism insists on the 
other hand that there are alternative (irreducible) norms 
imbedded in different culture-groups, and hence what is 
good for one group may not be so for the other. Further 
it claims that there is no rational basis for choice between 
such alternative norms. Relativism could be intra-cultu- 
ral (as opposed to one derived from cultural relativism), 
for moral conflicts and moral disagreements are prover- 
bially widespread within a culture or a group and there 
Seems to be very little scope for rational choice to be 
made between rival moral theories. Our main target 
however will be intercultural moral relativism. 

Some philosophers distinguish between cognitive or 
metaphysical realism and moral realism and seriously 
argue in favour of the former while rejecting the latter. 
There are also those who find it hard to stomach meta- 
physical realism today (regard it as a sort of a vestige 
of bygone ages, a dogma of western science). These 
philosophers are also apt to argue willy-nilly for relati- 
vism in ethics. But it is a curious phenomenon that the 
metaphysical realist’s distrust for moral realism has been 
rather pervasive. A relevant point has been made by 
Putnam on this issue. He says that the modern tendency 
— to be too realistic about physics and too subjectivist 
about ethics—are in fact “interlinked”, for both seem to 
be connected with the not fully examined, but wide- 
spread, consensus among people about physics furnishing 
us with one True Theory (truth independent of all 
observers) and ethics offering us a variety of moral 
norms, culture-relative or group relative, and/or а 
number of irreconcilable and irreducible (conflicting) 
moral theories. However, recent discussion on the nature 
of science or scientific theories as well as on the nature 
of truth and objectivity has slackened our faith in such 
a conception of science (as Science providing us with a 
perfectly ‘transparent text’). According to one line of 
thinking the so-called truths of science cannot be entirely 
‘value-free’, and it has also been argued by some that 
the truths of ethics cannot be entirely “fact-frec”. 
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An uncritical version of ethical relativism is current 
among people. Bernard Williams has called it 'the 
anthropologist’s heresy’, also “vulgar relativism’, which 
he has convincingly shown to be absurd and inconsistent 
(1981, 132-143). This muddled doctrine was once popu- 
lar with some ‘liberal’ colonialists. It asserts that there 
are ultimate moral disagreements between societies such 
that moral adjudication of right and wrong is always 
relative to a given society, and then it goes on to say 
that we are required to be equally well-disposed to every- 
one else's ethical beliefs, for it is wrong to condemn 
the moral values of others. While we might recognise its 
beneficial effect during the history of colonisation in the 
Past, we need not be blind to the weakness of its theo- 
retical foundation. It is sometimes claimed that we 
should not upset the essential value-structure of an 
underdeveloped or developing society by an imposition 
of the standards or norms of a developed "Western 
Society, even if such imposition is required for the sake 
of economic progress, to implement, for example, a 
speedy transfer of modern technology. Whatever truth 
may be there in this claim, it seems to be not entirely 
unrelated with the relativism of the old liberal colo- 
nialists. The liberal idea here is connected with the 
recognition and fear of oppression and violence inflicted 
usually upon a third world society in the name of prog- 
ress and in view of certain unwelcome results brought 
about by the modern technocrats in Such societies, this 
liberalism may have some moral justification. It is cer- 
tainly a good thing not to destroy our environment in 
thoughtless urgency. But at a theoretical level, this kind 
of ethical relativism has Tepugnant consequences, for it is 
not entirely free from the reflexes of colonialism. I shali 
argue this is not just true of what Bernard Williams has 


dubbed ‘vulgar relativism’. It is true of ethical relativism 
in general. For even if some version of ethical relativism 
is shown to be coherent or free from inconsistency, it 


does not establish it as a (non-relatively) true doctrine 
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Coherence is the first step toward such establishment, but 
it is not the only step. 

It has generally been argued that some. version of 
relativism in ethics is not only coherent but also true. 
For example, we may refer to a version given by 
Bernard Williams (1985, 156-173). Gilbert Harman 
has formulated another coherent version (1982). These 
versions seem to avoid traditional and standard errors of 
relativism. 

For Williams the truth in relativism lies in the 
view that there may be two societies with divergent moral 
systems which will have only what he called 'notional 
confrontation’ between them, one not being a ‘real 
option’ for the other, and hence the vocabulary of 
appraisal (‘true-false’, ‘right-wrong’, etc.) will have no 
genuine application. Unlike ‘vulgar relativism’, this ver- 
sion is free from inconsistency because the concept of 
‘notional confrontation’ allows a form of thought for 
thinking about the moral concerns of different societies 
but disallows any substantive relation of such concerns 
to our own concerns “which alone can give any point or 
substance to the appraisal. As long as confrontation 
stops short of being a ‘real option’, questions-of appraisal, 
according to Williams, ‘do not genuinely arise (ту 
emphasis). This is an approximation of what I have 
called ‘soft relativism’ which allows incommensurability 
only as a limiting case. Williams, however, is well aware 
of some non-standard errors. For example, it is wrong to 
think today of a culture as completely individuated and 
self-contained vis-a-vis another comparable culture. In 
his own words, ‘social practices could never come for- 
ward with a certificate saying that they belonged to a 
genuinely different culture, so that they are guaranteed 
immunity to other judgements and reactions’ (1985, 
158). 

In his recent writings, Williams (1985-220), having 
dismissed the anthropologist’s point that a non-relativis- 
tic doctrine of universal toleration can be based upon 
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the incommensurability of cultural moral codes, has 
given a heavily qualified account of ‘relativism of dis- 
tance’. This theory envisions notional confrontation 
between past and present societies, as well as between 
future and present, and hence can justify the epoche’ of 
ethical evaluation only in this limited sense. But even 
this may seem inappropriate, as Williams concedes, 
under the historical pressure of a non-relativistic notion of 
social justice. This ‘relativism of distance’ seems to be 
flawless as a theoretical construct, but the non-relati- 
vistic notion of justice and equality may over time force 
an unjust caste-orientated society to be transformed into 
a comparatively just one. This conflicts with at least two 
fundamental tenets of relativism: (1) incommensurability 
(hard realism) and (2) lack of trans-cultural standards 
of evaluation (I shall call it, for better or worse, ‘untrans- 
latability’). I wish to comment here on one minor point 
raised by Williams. This concerns the asymmetrically 
related options. 

It has been pointed out (by Williams) that while 
some version of modern technological life is a real option 
for members of surviving traditional societies, their life 
is not a real option for those belonging to modern tech- 
nological societies, and this is true ‘despite the passionate 
nostalgia of many’. This asymmetry seems to be simply 
the asymmetry of time or history, which is usually 
expressed in such cliches as ‘we cannot re-create the 
past’ or ‘we can have only one-directional travel through 
time’: It is certainly true that we cannot live the life of 
a Greek Bronze Age chief. But let us pursue this thought 
a little further. A so-called ‘traditional’ society today 
opts for technology along with understandable resistance 
from many sections, and thus constant re-adjustment or 
on-going re-assessment of traditional values (including 
value-rejection) is called for. When the dust settles down, 
it would be incorrect to say that while for a member of 
a. technologically over-sophisticated ‘traditional society’ of 
the third world the modern Western society has been a 
‘real option’ (in Williams’ sense), for a member of the 
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latter the former cannot be a real option. Or, to put 
the matter. contrarily, if the member of a third world 
traditional society can (if it is possible for him or her 
io do so) opt for modern western life, it is as much 
possible (there is no theoretical barrier a priori) for a 
modern Western man or woman to opt for a life in the 
traditional society as long as such a society exists some- 
where on this globe and knowledge about its value- 
structure.and life is a matter of public knowledge. The 
“nostalgia” of a westerner that Williams refers to needs 
to be discouraged. For it is undoubtedly a form of 
neurotic behaviour. But it needs to be emphasised that 
there is no asymmetry of options here. It is also 
important to realize that when a “traditional” society 
develops technology, it becomes a new society, not a 
replica or a blue-print of.the so-called “western. technolo- 
gical society. It would be, to use Williams’ own argu- 
ment to fortify this point, 'too early or too late’ for an 
Indian to be a Westerner and vice-versa. It would be too 
early when thought of an alternative has not penetrated 
the consciousness of the Indian, and too late when he is 
already confronted with the new situation. 

Another source of uneasiness in this ‘soft’ version of 
relativism is the fact that even a purely notional confron- 
tation of two cultures can give substance to the vocabu- 
lary of appraisal. Short of circularity, it is difficult to see 
why a notional confrontation, which is a situation of con- 
frontation between two cultures without one being a ‘real 
option’ for the other, must resolve into rendering the voca- 
bulary of appraisal totally pointless. For we can use subs- 
tantially such vocabulary where there are objective criteria 
or some other methods and this possibility cannot be 
written off in any kind of confrontation. 

I shall now examine another version of moral rela- 
tivism propounded and defended by Harman. Harman 
talks about what he calls "inner moral judgement which 
underlies the agent's motivating reasons to do what he 
does and this motivational attitude concerns primarily intüi- 
tions of the agent and his peers to keep an agreement. 
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The inner moral judgement is relative to ‘such a tacit 
agreement. Harman distinguishes moral ‘oughts’ from, 
other types of ‘oughts’ and separates the ‘right’ from 
the ‘good’ by focusing upon the agent's moral frame of 
reference: what he ought or ought not to have done 
(not what is or would have been a good or desirable- 
act). The argument seems impeccable. But one can think 
of at least two serious flaws that lurk behind. First, it has: 
a very repugnant consequence. For, it implies that people 
like Hitler or the Martians or a member of Murder- 
Incorporated can only be called evil in our vocabulary; 
they cannot be judged to be wrong-doers. This consequ- 
ence is openly admitted by Harman and indeed he thinks 
this feature to be partly supportive of the correctness of: 
this position (psychologically speaking, so the argument 
goes, it is more satisfying for us to call Hitler evil than 
simply state that what he was doing was wrong). But 
what is psychologically satisfying may not be a good evi- 
dence for a correct doctrine. How can we separate the- 
concept of evil from that of wrong-doing ? 

There is an element here of a sort of indefensible 
dogmatism about what it is to have correct linguistic intui- 
tions. It also lacks a practical content. It becomes neces- 
Sary here to conceive first of all the bizarre creatures 
coming from outer space and then declare the incom- 
parability of the set of ‘morals’ or standards accepted in 
their bizarre society with that of ours. As far as descrip- 
tion of Hitler is concerned, what happens to be part of 
the rhetoric is assigned a literal meaning here. “Hitler was 
a monster' becomes 'Hitler belongs to the Society of 
monsters”. First we must be forced to assume that “their” 
standards are entirely opposite to ‘ours’ (the “alien crea- 
tures' must not be like humans) and then it is an a priori 
argument to show that vocabularies of appraisals, which 
must get their meaning in relation to such ‘agreed’ stan- 
dards, do not make sense across such different sets of" 
standards. The worth of linguistic intuition can be stret- 
ched too far. It does not seem odd to say in English 
that Hitler being a rational human being turned into a 
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“mad man and committed most serious crimes against 
humanity, while it would be counter-intuitive to say that 
Hitler reached an inner ‘moral’ judgement following his 
‘own set of “moral” principles and did those terrible things 
which he did. The latter part would be an affront to our 
usual feeling about morality. It is not clear here whether 
this is ‘hard relativism’ or ‘soft relativism’, whether the 
Martian good is incomprehensible to us or whether our 
standard simply does not apply there. It seems that 
Harman would prefer the second. Then the point about 
psychological satisfaction in Harman’s argument can be 
made to stand on its head. It is because we judge Hitler 
by our standard that we can morally condemn him as a 
wrong-doer (evil). 

While Williams is well-aware of the difficulties 
involved in clearly individuating cultures (he gets around 
this by talking about past and present and future socie- 
‘ties), Harman uses science fiction (Martians), common 
fictions (Murder, Inc.) and ‘fictionalized’ history (Hitler) 
‘to individuate group-moralities. Our point is not that 
such groups or persons do not exist in our midst (with 
the exception of the Martians) but that unless we “fic- 
tionalize or imagine them to be entirely beyond our pale, 
ie. entirely unlike us, the argument loses its substance. 
"These creatures have to share with us only a narrow form 
‘of rationality (to make the so-called “inner moral judge- 
ment’ possible) but nothing much else. We may decide 
to call them monsters (Hitler), mentally deranged or 
impaired persons (Murder, Inc.) or subhumans, but 
then we have already judged them by our own moral 
standards. 

There is sometimes an undue assumption that these 
familiar figures, Hitler, members of Murder, Inc., must 
be beyond the pale, like the outer space creatures, and 
would. feel no moral compunction (no inner conflict) in 
deciding to act in the way they act. It seems that the 
problem of translation is not the issue here. For we can 
presumably interpret the Martian activity, or the act of 
the member of Murder, Inc., by following generally the 
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attribution of beliefs to the Martian and using the Davidso- 
nian hermeneutical triangle of meaning, belief and action 
(Davidson, 1974). But if termination of one's life in a 
particular way is believed to be murder by both, us and 
the Martians, then one cannot stop short of calling the 
agent murderer or morally condemning both the agent 
and the act. If we can attribute other factual beliefs to 
the Martians, we would have to attribute by the same 
token some of our basic beliefs about values. But on 
Harmanian theory we simply attribute a sort of rationa- 
lity (conscious reasoning to reach the inner judgement) 
to them but not anything else. That is, they share our 
reasons to some extent but not our inner conflicts (which 
some of us undoubtedly do experience). The point again 
is not that such persons do not exist but that we have 
to call them subhuman or mentally impaired persons, and 
thus the question of their moral behaviour (in some 
sense) has already been judged by us in such cases. 
There seems to be an uncanny similarity here with the 
role of the ‘tolerant’ liberal colonialists or the old- 
fashioned ethnographers. The ‘unconscious’ of such 
liberal colonialists nurtures contempt for the ‘savage’ 
practices of the natives, while outwardly there is exem- 
plary unconcern for whatever happens to them: ‘they are 
not like us’, meaning they are subhuman! Once again, 
relativism becomes (mistakenly) a plea for the so-called 
universal toleration but in reality a hedge for a ‘put- 
down’ of the alien society. 

A classic example of the conflict situation is offered 
by the beginning of the celebrated Hindu text, the 
Bhagavad-Gita, and the solution therein offers a striking 
but not entirely unjustified parallelism with Harman’s ver- 
sion of moral relativism. Arjuna, the warrior, is torn by 
conflict on the eve of the battle of Kuruksetra whether 
he ought to fight or not, whether he ought to kill his 
relatives including his honourable grandfather and teacher 
in order to recover his kingdom or quit the battlefield 
and accept a more modest form of life (a recluse, cf. 
bhaiksyam apiha loke) to avoid the moral consequences 
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of this impending act of violence. Lord Krsna (i.e. some- 
body like R. M. Hare’s ‘archangel’ or even Arjuna's own 
alter ego) gave many persuasive arguments to fight. The 
chief among these arguments was an appeal to the agreed 
upon moral code of the Ksatriya caste to which Arjuna 
belonged. One might say that this was an ideal case 
(instantiation) of the Harmanian notion of inner moral 
judgement. For here someone S (Krsna) says that A 
(Arjuna) morally ought to do D (fighting, killing of rela- 
tives) and Krsna assumes that Arjuna intends to act in 
accordance with an agreement (moral code of the Ksatriya 
caste or group) and thus Arjuna has reasons to fight 
(reasons endorsed by Krsna and other members of the 
Ksatriya caste). . 

Some critics, both traditional and modern, have 
repeatedly pointed out that this is a morally dubious 
position. Arjuna wanted to be a moral hero, and not 
answer the call of his vocation as an actual hero. His 
vocation was to kill and conquer everybody in the battle- 
field. He wanted to avoid the morally repugnant con- 
sequences of the war by his lastminute decision of 
withdrawal. In this move, he wanted to respond to the 
pressure of dharma of a different kind. As a human being. 
as a member of the royal family, as a devoted grandson 
and as a student etc., he was responding, temporarily at 
least, to another (different) set of dharma, ideals or 
standards. Arjuna's dilemma was genuine, for he was 
both a member of a Ksatriya caste (one dharma) and a 
member of the (royal) family with filial and brotherly 
duties (another dharma). But Krsna's advice was that the 
ethical code of the Ksatriya caste (which was arguably 
not very different from that of Murder, Inc., of Harman) 
must take precedence in this case over other dharmas. 
Within the narrow confines of the caste duties, the logic 
seems impeccable. However, one feels irresistibly that 
something is morally amiss here. Tf the story of the Gita 
were a single episode and the larger background of Mahä- 
bharata were forgotten, then Arjuna's dilemma would not 
seem to be very different from that of the young man 
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(in Sartre's much discussed example) who in an Occupied 
country has to decide whether to join the resistance move- 
ment and thereby bring punishment upon his family, or 
remain with the family and protect his parents. 

The member of Murder, Inc. in Harman's descrip- 
tion does not have to be a mentally deranged person, but 
Some sort of lobotomy should be performed by Murder, 
Inc. on its designated member to make him immune to 
any moral compunction towards his decision to kill not 
only the innocent bank manager, but also, say, his father 
or son or wife or beloved simply at ‘duty’s’ call. 
(Remember that he has to kill, not just terminate the 
life-motion of a human body.) The Harmanian assump- 
tion is that one through rational choice has to be exclu- 
sively and solely a member of a group, that is, simply 
a Kgatriya or a Murder Inc. member, not anything else, 
not a father, or a son or a lover. The recent case of 
Nezar Hindawi sending his unsuspecting pregnant girl- 
friend to blow up the EI-AI plane is also a case in, point. 
Here we meet the familiar ‘fanatic’ of Richard Hare, who 
might have had a ‘mental’ lobotomy through strict indoc- 
trination; 

The impeccable Harmanian version of relativism 
shifts our attention from the act to the agent, and in this 
Sense the theory is agent-dependent. We cannot morally 
condemn the person but only the acts. But is this plau- 
Sible? If an alternative explanation of the phenomenon 
on which Harman's argument essentially depends—the 
agent's apparently conflict-free conviction about his own 
moral commitment to which he would not subject others 
--сап be made equally plausible, such relativism will 
have little purchase. Harman’s argument seems to depend 
upon an implicit appeal to our felt sense of unfairness 
about morally condemning a person (for doing some- 
thing) using standards that are not his own or about 
which he is unaware or to which he is uncommitted. But 
this may be a 'false' feeling. Even Arjuna felt that he 
was committed to a set of norms other than the dharma 
of a Ksatriya. Multiple group membership or multiplicity 
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of commitments is a well-attested phenomenon, but this 
cannot be a sufficient ground for any significant form of 
relativism. Pluralism is not relativism. 

The case of the Gità may be analysed differently. 
Although I have disapprovingly referred above to Krsna's 
argument to persuade Arjuna to fight in the Bhagavad- 
Gità, in order to show my disapproval of moral relati- 
vism, I do not maintain that Krsna's final advice to fight 
would not have any non-relativistic moral justification. 
In the larger context of the epic, the Mahäbhärata, of 
which the Gitä is only a part, this does have a justifica: 
tion. In the taly of wrong-doings of both sides, the 
Kauravas and the Pändavas, Duryodhana (of the Kaura- 
vas) certainly exceeded the Pändavas in malignity by deli- 
berately inflicting unforgivable humiliation upon Draupadi, 
the rather innocent daughter-in-law of the family. By 
claiming similarly that what Nezar Hindawai did (even 
if he did it without any compunction or inner conflict, 
in which case he is mentally deranged in our termino- 
logy) was morally wrong, I do not claim nor do I imply 
in any other way that the Palestinian cause is unjust or 
morally wrong. They are decidedly different issues. But 
all this is not relevant here. 


LECTURE THRER 


CONFRONTATION, INTERACTION AND 
CONVERGENCE 


ODAY I would be on a fishing trip. In the first part 
T* my lecture, I shall air various views and view- 

points, the typical ones, with regard to the special 
Case, the confrontation between India and the West. T 
Shall raise more questions than I shall provide answers 
for. In fact I shall deliberately bite more than I can chew. 
In the second part, however, I shall get back to the philo- 
Sophical issues about ethical and cultural relativism and 
formulate my final position about non-contextuality and 
non-relativism. 

Let us take the example which is closer to home. 
I shall quote from an unpublished lecture of Professor 
A. K. Ramanujan entitled 'Is there an Indian way of 
thinking? Ramanujan in his characteristic wittiness gave 
four different versions of the question: 


IS there an Indian way of thinking ? 
Is there AN Indian way of thinking ? 
Is there an INDIAN way of thinking ? 
Is there an Indian way of THINKING ? 


We may select two particular answers among others 
(noted by Ramanujan) to the first and the third ques- 


tions: ‘There WAS an Indian way of thinking, there 
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isn't any more. If you want an answer, don't ask your 
modern “citified” Indians, go to the pandits, the Vaidikas, 
the old texts. I shall call this the Western indologist's 
answer. They find everything in modern India degenerate, 
providing a distorted picture and mistaken interpretation 
of the original texts. It is no wonder that such indologists 
run into headlong collision with the protagonists of 
modern hermeneutics or post-structuralism, according to 
whom the ‘virgin meaning’ of the text does not simply 
exist! Even if we discount the slogan of post-structura- 
lism, it has to be said that these indologists often forget 
that the tradition. (in India) itself has always interpreted 
and re-interpreted the texts, for better or worse, Over 
generations. Some interpretative experiences in history: 
have transcended their temporality because of their inner 
worth and hence we have the surviving commentarial 


tradition. _ 
Another typical answer to question 3, also noted by: 


Ramanujan, is : 


What we see in India is nothing special to 
India; it is nothing but pre-industrial, pre- ` 
printing-press, agricultural, feudal-Marxist, 
infantile-Freudian, .. all have their labels 
for the stage India is in; according to 
their schemes of social evolution, India 
is only an example. 


Although presented here as a caricature, the above: 
reflects a most widely held view among the 'citified" 
modern Indians. This gets most votes among such people 
because, I believe, it indirectly refutes what Ramanujan 
has termed the pervasive context-sensitivity of the tradi- 
tional culture in India. I shall reformulate as follows: 


India is not a special case. I shall 
assimilate, it is said, modern science and 
technology, and also the ethos that has 
become part and parcel of such 'science- 
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and-technology’ society. What will happen 
to the traditional values? They will. be 
discarded or/and replaced. But there are 
warnings of sinister consequences coming 
from different quarters, paradoxically 
mainly from the West itself. 


Traditionally, universalism, at least in theory, was a 
Western concept. Egalitarianism is the expressly stated 
doctrine of the constitutions of Western countries. So it is 
believed that in the West we have had generally context- 
free societies, if not in practice, at least in theory, where 
a man is a man, no matter whatever be his or her con- 
text—birth, class, gender, age or place. By contrast, it 
is pointed out that Indian societies have (traditionally) 
defended explicitly such things as inequalities, relativism, 
class- or caste-privileges, discrimination on the basis of 
birth, sex etc. Manu and Yajñavalkya, though they pay 
lip-service to the sädhärana dharma, have built up the 
social ethos that is at best caste-relative or group-relative 
and at worst has rationalized organized forms of injustice. 
Western societies have had problems too, and hence the 
Orwellian cliche “all men (animals) are equal but some 
are more equal than others is not always laughable. 
Inequalities exist, but the cherished doctrine has been 
egalite’ and distributive justice, democratic ideals and а 
sort of universalism. 

But very recently there has been movement in the 
opposite direction, from universalism-cum-realism to rela- 
tivism and context-sensitivity in the West in general, and 
another movement—almost a mirror image of the former 
—in India from context-sensitive social ethos to what we 
may call decontextualisation. This is visible in the present 
Western inclination. towards situation-ethics, relativity of 
meaning, search for holistic systems, neo-pragmatism in 
America, emphasis on the use of native categories in 
ethnography. There has been increased effort to assess 
and evaluate the consequences of moral and cultural rela- 
tivism. The distinction between history and fiction has 
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been seriously challenged. Orientalism, discourse-analy- 
sis and deconstruction have punctuated many writings on 
Indian history or anthropology. It has been in this con- 
text widely recognised that the past Western perceptions. 
of Indian art, literature, religion, philosophy, ethic, cul- 
tures, were all distorted through imposition of Western 
categories. But wherefrom the new perceptions will 
come? The received doctrine is that it will come if we 
can only see the phenomena, and not perceive them. 
The new ethnography is phenomenological, not interpre- 
tative. 

It is fruitless to pile up such standard views, one 
after another. In India, on the other hand, strong con- 
text-sensitivity was explicitly codified in the tradition, 
which invariably supported the practice. But quite carly 
in the game, during confrontation with Western culture, 
the context-free ethic (generally glorified in the West) 
was well recognised by the intellectuals in varying degrees, 
and this ran into headlong clash with the existing prac- 
tice. Gradual decontextualization has been seen as am 
unmistakable mark of modernity. I believe, if we take 
note of the two counter-movements in both traditions, it 
explains a lot of anomalies and paradoxes. 

No society however can exclude contextuality alto- 
gether, nor can it block the entrance of universality or 
context-neutrality completely. The Protestant Christianity 
and Judaism espouse many things with claims of uni- 
queness, and along with them context-sensitive tules have 
been formulated. The traditional Indian society, even in 
the past, broke the barriers of contextualities again and 
again, even dreamt of being free from all contexts and 
conditionalities, and transcended relativism in many ways. 
The development of the Indian metaphysics of soul and 
Brahman (the universal soul and the Ultimate Reality) 
is an attempt to transcend contextuality. Everybody is 
brahman, in fact everything is. The soteriology of moksa 
or nirvana is decidedly a route to a state of freedom 
from all conditionalities (samskrta-dharmas) and contin- 
gencies; sannyása is a way to break all the barriers of 
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caste, class, sex and birth. In the elaborate systems of 
bhakti religiosity, the same decontextualisation is noticed. 
A Candäla can excel even the highest priest in piety, 
if he is a proper bhakía, it is said..Sanskrit poetry is 
culture-relative and tradition-bound, but the theory of 
poetry in Sanskrit at its best is culture-neutral, the aesthe- 
tic sentiments or bhävas ‘of the Alamkärikas are as uni- 
versal as anything. The Alamkarikas struggled hard with 
the contextualities of ríti, guna, dosa, and alamkara, and 
then discovered the Rasa-aesthetics in which all relativi- 
ties were submerged (Ramanujan). There are many 
other ways to show how the tradition itself had deve- 
loped its own internal criticism. This is the characteristic 
of any living culture. A living culture develops self-criti- 
cism, and very seldom it dies completely. I believe 
Indian culture has been sustained over the ages by this 
sort of internal critique, which has transcended contex- 
tualities at different stages in history. 

When a well-meaning Western man says to Indians 
that the Indian culture has uniqueness which it should 
never lose, for it is holistic, it is futuristic, it is ecological 
and so on, I believe we must check the temptation. For 
this might lead us back to the unjust societies of the 
past, unjust but impeccably justified by the logic of rela- 
tivism, which is somewhat mistakenly called the law of 
karma. Justification of inequalities by a reference to 
God's will seems to be less subversive than justification 
by the law of karma. For the latter seems more rational 
and hence paradoxically more dangerous: it legitimizes 
inequalities! 

Karma is a powerful concept that suggested an iron 
chain of causes and consequences, on which an ethic of 
responsibility was based. But this iron chain contained its 
own weakness within itself. It was deconstructed by the 
old soteriologists like the Buddha and the Mahävira and 
other Hindu reformers. The utter determinism of the 
inexorable law of karma can be overcome through 
sannyása, renunciation, and other means (such as 
"iskama karma). Hence the law of karma, rigid as it 
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might have been, had also the required flexibility to make 
soteriology possible. If decontextualisation through renun- 
ciation, sannyása and withdrawal is possible, if niskama 
karma is at all a probability to ensure attainment of the 
freedom from all conditionalities, then modern movements 
for universalism and decontextualization, for equality and 
justice, for liberty and freedom of choice unencumbered 
by group-relative, caste-relative loyalties and duties, would 
also be compatible with the old rigidity of the Karma 
doctrine, the ethic of responsibility. A modern Arjuna 
may not fight the battle of Kuruksetra, once it has been 
shown how it does end and with what consequence. The 
Mahabharata war ended in almost total annihilation. 
Hence one lesson may be enough. 

Value-trade-off and value-rejection—both have а 
dual causal basis: through confrontation with other cul- 
tures (external cause) and through inner criticism, i.e.. 
through self-conscious choice made by the inner dyna- 
mism of the culture. A partial convergence of norms 
through decontextualisation of what can be decontextua- 
lised, is a possibility that should not be scoffed at. Ia 
ethnography, I find no reason for not using the local 
(Indian) categories side by side with Western categories. 
Reading a text in two different ways makes it more 
interesting and deepens understanding. But this will 
definitely affect the valuational exercise. For example. 
when Sudhir Kakar, quoted by V. S. Naipaul (1978, 
102) says that the Indian ‘ego’ is underdeveloped, 
it may be only half-truth: the descriptive part is true, 
but not the evaluative part. There is no one pre- 
ferred way of grasping reality, and hence the Indian way 
of grasping reality may not be ‘relatively tenuous’ 
because of underdevelopment. Besides, a fully developed 
ego may not always be a thing of greater value, ‘a joy 
for ever’. For we have seen that rampant individualism. 
allowed to run unchecked and wild in modern Western 
societies, has been counter-productive and has tended to 
destroy all other values. An ‘ego’ that separates itself 
from the surroundings completely seems to be, to some 
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extent, an unnatural creation and generates its own 
problems. 

But let us get back to the old question. Should all 
values be culture-relative? Is there something in the 
notion of value itself that necessarily precludes the possi- 
bility of its being culture-neutral or culture-transcendent? 
A negative answer seems to be at least defensible. 

We may distinguish between. the anthropologist's 
claim of moral relativism across cultures and the Sort of 
(intra-cultural) relativism forced upon us. The latter is 
sometimes due to either the non-cognitive conception of 
ethical discourse or to persistent disagreement (presu- 
mably irresoluble) in valuings within a community. One 
is, however, intimately connected with the other. But we 
are concerned here directly with intercultural moral rela- 
tivism. There is a tendency among philosophers to con- 
flate the two. Though sometimes it is harmless, ‘this slide 
between inter-cultural variety of norms and intra-cultural 
disagreements about moral principles or moral theories 
(such as Kantian or utilitarian or egoistic) is to say the 
least confusing. Whether different moral theories (or 
principles) in a given culture are reconcilable or not 
is decidedly a different issue from cultural (ethical) rela- 
tivism which is arguable on the basis of such notions as 
incommensurability and untranslatability. It is, however. 
possible to see intra-cultural variation in valuing as 
something that is to be explained as reflecting ‘ways of 
life’, and not as reflecting variable perceptions of objec- 
tive values. In that case we have reason to believe that 
intra-cultural (moral) relativism is only a special case of 
cultural relativism. 

Introducing a contrast between nature and conven- 
tion some philosophers maintain that ethical norms are 
based mostly or entirely upon convention or cultural 
underpinnings, and not upon ‘the naked man’ (as 
Hampshire once put it: 1983, 142). But man is not a 
cultural creature but also a natural biological creature. 
It is ‘the naked man’ whose needs, pleasures, pains and 
wants would have extreme relevance to many basic 
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issues of ethics. The description of man is not exhausted 
by a complete enumeration of properties that result from 
his cultural underpinnings alone. If we strip him or her 
of all cultural underpinnings we reach “the naked man’, 
It is generally easy to ascertain that the group heritage 
or the collective personality is sometimes glorified by 
such expressions as 'national character. But most of what 
are presumed to constitute the 'national character of a 
group may simply be some persisting peculiarities that 
distinguish a group of people from their neighbours as 
well as determine the set of responses they make to 
various situational questions. An ethical code determined 
by such contingencies would ex hypothesi be culture- 
relative, and the anthropologists point about imbedded- 
ness would be true of such codes. But this does not 
affect our argument in favour of a set of basic values 
along with the value-experiences of the naked man’. 
The common dispositions, constitutive of the concept of 
“the naked man’, may be recognized as numerous simple 
facts about needs, wants and desires, e.g. removal of 
suffering, love of justice, courage in the face of injustice, 
pride, shame, love of children, delight, laughter, happi- 
ness. In other words, the connotation of our ‘naked 
mam need not be some intractable human essence. The 
suggested commonness of responses and emotions does 
not presuppose the essentialist dogma. 

There is a substantive ethical insight in the modern 
discussion of both contractualism and utilitarianism—it is 
the universal attribution of moral personality. On this 
assumption, we regard that other human agents, including 
agents in the so-called ‘alien’ culture which is confronted 
by us or which confronts us, are, as subjects of practical 
reasoning, on the same footing as ourselves. Such basic 
insight into the nature of moral thinking itself is derived 
as much from Kant as from other ethical philosophers. 
This insight when it is properly comprehended may 
require us to transcend the practical problems presented 
by the bewildering variety of ethical codes across cultures. 
and asses the inter-cultural valuings. In the ultimate analy- 
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Sis, or as a sequel to. a series of confrontations and inter- 
action, a convergence of certain culturally invariant ethical 
norms is a distinct possibility. 

We have distinguished a la Hampshire between moral 
norms that are local and culture-relative and those that 
are culture-invariant. It is not unthinkable that a partial 
convergence, if not a full one, is possible through proper 
confrontation and clash between cultures, a convergence, 
not necessarily of local moral norms, but of course of 
the basic ethical norms, to the extent these norms and 
ideals are responses to the needs of the ‘naked man’. 
Some local norms may be more deeply entrenched in a 
desired and respected way of life in a given society. Pre- 
ference for this way of life would have to be ‘perfectly 
prudent preference’ (to use a phrase from Richard Hare), 
ie. it has to be what someone would desire if fully 
informed and unconfused. To exclude the slave-society or 
the caste-society, we have to banish ‘anti-social’ and 
"irrational preferences from this set of preferences, and 
then we can justifiably apply the term ‘moral’ to such 
norms. Such parochial moral norms may remain non- 
convergent even when confrontation of cultures takes 
place. It would, however, be difficult, if not impossible, to. 
keep them intact, unchanged and unmodified under such 
conditions because of the well-known phenomenon that 
Jon Elster has called adaptive preference formation 
(1982). People usually reject the old value (sour 
grapes) and/or adapt their preferences to the new situa- 
tion. What we may call the internal dynamism (within a 
culture) looks beyond the cultural boundaries (and un- 
consciously towards a sort of convergence where singu- 
larism may be a guiding principle). Since today's world 
is not cut up into self-contained bits, this internal dyna- 
mism seems to be enhanced leading to value-rejection or 
value-acceptance or both, and this need not always be 
‘sour grapes’. л 

The claim of the non-relativist is minimum: certain 
basic moral principles аге neither agent-relative nor con- 
tingent upon any specific type of social order. These 
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principles are sometimes claimed to flow from the ‘nature’ 
of human needs. One may understand this as an attempt 
to uncover a core of shared rationality, that is reached 
by gradually peeling off or stripping down the overlay of 
distinctive cultural mores, local customs and individual 
idiosyncrasies. It may be that the vision of convergence 
foresees the existence of One World, and hence is little 
more than an idle pipe-dream. But the non-relativist may 
say in reply that there is already One World for us to 
share although we neither have nor do we need one 
kind of man to share that One World. All that the 
liberalism of the post-enlightenment period wants to pre- 
serve and maintain as valuable, and for fear of the loss of 
which the liberal philosophers are prone to embrace 
relativism, would remain unthreatened by our admission 
of the singularity of the world alongside diversity of 
peoples. Although the prospect for convergence is neces- 
sarily foreseen by one kind of man, one special group, 
perhaps it is accessible to be sure to all kinds of men 
without its being the case now (or even in some fore- 
seeable future) that all men accept it. If this position 
is akin to moral singularism, it is at such a basic level 
that it does not encourage moral jingoism, or an attitude 
of “holierthan-thou” towards an ‘alien’ culture. Our 
theory is however that an alien culture cannot remain 
totally “alien” after confrontation and interaction. In. this 
context, talk of relativism is often used as a ploy (or a 
pseudo-philosophical defence) for keeping the culture of 
a subdued group completely separated in a protected area 
as a museum piece or an ‘endangered’ zoological species. 
Thus it becomes a modern version of liberal colonialism 
caught on the wrong foot. 

The position which I am defining is sensitive to the 
liberalist’s worries but avoids his blunder in being too 
sympathetic to relativism. It is mildly optimistic about 
convergence and mildly predictive of singularism at a cer- 
tain basic level. But it accommodates pluralism (and 
regards it as a contingency) with respect to the viseya 
dharma or culture-relative (local or parochial) norms. 
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it may at the same time be compatible with such plura- 
lism as would assume that a single coherent ordering of 
goods is not only desirable but also possible. Rather it 
would endorse a sort of agnosticism (though not scepti- 
cism) about the possibility of resolving conflicts of (inter- 
cultural as well as intra-cultural) moral principles through 
only rational means. This allows the possibility of certain 
contingent. factors (alongside reason) being causally res- 
ponsible for the resolution of many “practical” conflicts. 
"This opposition also. concedes that while some principles 
may be: objectively better than others, we may recognise 
this much without exactly recognising which one. To 
return to: Putnam, ‘belief in a pluralistic ideal is not the 
same thing as belief that every ideal of human flourishing 
is as good as every other's (1981, 143). In recom- 
mending clearer understanding among humans for con- 
vergence of certain vital interests and goals, we do not 
recommend elimination of all different natural languages 
or a return to the pre-Tower-of-Babel period. Clearer 
and unambiguous understanding does not necessarily 
require. use of only one natural language by all. 

The. significant, and perhaps the central, issue in 
relativism is that the moral principles are culture-relative 
in a way that we can either apply the predicate ‘neither 
right nor wrong’ or ‘neither true nor false” to such 
principles or judgements reached thereby, or we can say 
‘such questions do not arise’. In this sense, this is remi- 
niscent of the last alternative (koti) of the Buddhist or 
Nägärjunian tetralemma : “Is it? Is it not? Is it both? 
Is it neither? We should remember that Nägärjuna 
rejected all the alternatives including the neither-nor'. 
This will show that description of Nägärjuna’s Madhya- 
mika philosophy as relativism is entirely wrong. I believe 
“Тһе. Middle Way’ is not relativism in any significant 
sense. If the Buddhist tetralemma is not just a puzzle 
presented to confound our intellect, the lesson to be 
learnt here may be that the doctrine is closer to non- 
relativism that what is ordinarily assumed. By rejecting 
the. previous alternatives, Nagarjuna rejected no doubt the 
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current forms of realism. But by rejecting the fourth 
alternative, he did reject relativism too, and perhaps 
hinted by his upaya-kausalya that a return to realism 
without dogma is not only possible but also advisable. 
The Madhyamikas do not give up the world. 

Ethnocentrism is however a state of mind. The 
members or some members of an ethnic group could be 
so ethnocentric and therefore so blind to anything admi- 
rable or even comprehensible in other peoples' culture 
that they can really be identified with the ethnocentric 
inhabitants of Escher’s ‘different worlds’ in his famous 
painting Relativity. Contact between these inhabitants of 
different worlds (though they may make use of the same 
staircase) is, in Escher's conception, out of the question. 
The utterly ethnocentric person cannot even make the 
first move to comprehend that there are 'other worlds' 
much like the celebrated frog (in the Indian parable of 
the Frog and the Well), who living all his life in the 
well never comprehended that there was a world outside. 
There may be a possible paradox here. Relativism is the 
suggested way to overcome ethnocentrism, while (extreme) 
ethnocentrism provokes hard relativism. The first signi- 
ficant step to overcome such ethnocentrism is not only 
to recognize that there are others but also to comprehend 
that their beliefs and acts may to some extent be incom- 
mensurable with ours. But then they may also be, under 
certain circumstances, real options for us. Thus even 
soft relativism may dissolve. 

I shall conclude with a comment made by B. 
Scharfstein in a private correspondence (from Israel, Tel- 
Aviv University). ‘Each of the relativist philosophers 
seems to have a front door that opens on lonely incom- 
mensurables, relatives too distant to be sure they under- 
stand anything of one another, but a back door that 
opens on a common world, in which neighbours talk 
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